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FROM FIFTEEN TO TWENTY- 
ONE YEARS 



Henceforth I learn that to obey is best and 
love with fear the only God. 

— Milton. 

To talk about teaching obedience to a 
youth of fifteen or older sounds queer, 
but it is not unreasonable. It is a re- 
grettable fact, of course, that any child 
should be disobedient at this age, yet 
there are ways of making him obedient. 

Always, in getting obedience, first gain 
the child's confidence. To win the child's 
trust, show an unusual concern in his 
affairs. Be consistent. Do not show m- 
terest in the child one minute and the 
next show disgust about something. 
Work with the child hi every way until 
you have his confidence. 

You need not worry about obedience 
when you are preparing something for 
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your child's benefit. Make occasions to 
help the child frequent and incidentally 
give minor commands while preparing for 
an event in which the child is interested. 
You might prepare for a party to inter- 
est the girl or a supper for your boy's 
friends. Anything of this nature will 
make a good starting point for convinc- 
ing the youth that you are with him. 

Lead Child to Talk 

Talk with your child a great deal 
while you are preparing something for 
him, and encourage him to talk to you as 
much as you can. This is an important 
point in getting a child's confidence — 
get him to talk to you freely. Talk to 
your child about everything which you 
know will interest him. Talk about his 
plans for the future; you can scarcely 
discuss them too much. The effect is 
wholesome, not only from the point of 
view of obedience but for many other 
reasons. 

There is a great deal in the way you 
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ask your child to do a thing as to how 
he responds. Especially is this true of 
the period which we are now considering. 
Every command tends to put the youth 
into a certain mood, either good or bad. 
It will be a good mood or a bad one, de- 
pending partly, of course, upon what the 
command is, but mostly upon how it is 
given. If the command is such that it 
gratifies the youth, the chances are strong 
that he will obey; if the command is such 
that it puts him into a combative mood, 
the chances are he will not obey. 

Tbeat Child as Best Friend 

The following precept you will always 
find it well to heed in dealing with a 
youth: treat him just as you would a 
grown-up friend with whom you want to 
keep on good terms. This implies trust- 
ing your child and also saying those 
things which will leave him in a good 
frame of mind, 

T^ie well-nigh fatal consequences of 
underestimating a boy's maturing man- 
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hood are seen in the following incident, 
related by the boy's teacher. 

EXAMPLE 1 

George Brown, aged seventeen, was 
manly and full of boyish spirit. His fa- 
ther had forgotten that he was not a httle 
hoy. Mr. Brown was a good man, inter- 
ested in church and community, and most 
anxious that George should not go 
wrong. In fact, he followed George's 
every step. When he went out of eve- 
nings, his father humiliated him by try- 
ing to find out whether he went where he 
said he would go. This man would call 
up and inquire if his son were there, or 
go about trying to find him in some place 
in which the boy ought not to be. The 
boy resented this and threatened to leave 
home. 

As his teacher, I had won this boy's 
confidence. I did my best, hut a final 
break came. He left home, letting 
neither his father nor myself know his 
whereabouts. I learned that he had 
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taken a position with a manufacturing 
plant, at a low wage. 

The father came to me to ask what 
I knew about his boy. At first I told 
him that should I find out where George 
was I would not tell him until he gave 
me assurance that he would recognize the 
manly qualities in George and treat him 
as an equal. He became very angry and 
in a threatening attitude exclaimed, " So 
you think you will take me in hand, do 
you? " 

I replied, " I certainly should like to 
do so if I felt myself big enough to com- 
plete the job." He immediately saw the 
funny side of the situation and laughed 
as he remarked, " Perhaps we'd better 
talk the thing over." I showed how he 
had failed to recognize the manly quali- 
ties in his boy by not expecting right 
conduct from him. 

The father gave assurance that he 
would do the right thing by George if 
he would only come home. 

I had an opportunity to talk with the 
boy, but could not persuade him to com- 
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municate with his father. Six weeks later 
Mr. Brown brought a package to me, 
stating that the boy's birthday came soon 
and he wished I would send this present 
to him and say that his father wanted 
him to come home and he would do the 
right thing by him. The boy returned 
the package unopened, without a word 
to his father. 

Later I found a better position for 
the young man. By proving to him that 
I had his best interest at heart, I drew 
out from him a confession that he was 
sorry that he had sent back the present 
unopened. It took about two months to 
bring father and son together. On 
Christmas eve the young man went home. 
Both father and son profited by the ex- 
perience, as the future careers of both 
have proved. 

Unity in Family Sentiment 

When problems of conduct and life 
plans become matters of grave concern 
for a young man or woman, the best 
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safeguard against unwise decisions is the 
general family policy. This is built up by 
years of discussion, not by solitary utter- 
ances or advice or orders. Every year 
must witness a cementing of each child 
more firmly into the family ground, not a 
gradual loosening of the bonds between 
child and family- with this must be an 
injection into the child's life of the 
" family mind." This is a powerful force 
which in many instances will sustain weak 
impulses in the individual child. 

Father (or mother) can voice the 
family conviction: "We will all hang 
together on this matter." " Mother is 
nearly always right; we will all see what 
she says and try to follow it out." " If 
the picture show is the right thing we'll 
all go. We'll settle the matter for the 
good of all." The family actually all 
go and discuss the plays when they get 
home. " We're not going to let any one 
of our flock wander off like that { instance 
of disrupted family under discussion). 
We'll go with him if he starts," 
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Agree with the Chhd 

It is a great mistake to argue with 
children as so many parents do. They 
explain and elucidate and then when their 
children reply they argue. Our advice 
is: do not argue with a child. No mat- 
ter what subject is up for discussion, it 
is much better for you and your child 
merely to talk about it, " pro and con," 
but let each agree with the other as much 
as passible. When your child makes a 
remark with which you do not exactly 
agree, do not say that you do not believe 
as he does; instead seem to agree with 
him; that is, put the very best interpre- 
tation possible upon what he says and 
then add your own thought just as if it 
harmonizes perfectly with what the child 
has said. 

By not arguing, you avoid the sugges- 
tion that you are talking against the 
child. When the child wants to do some- 
thing and you begin to give reasons why 
he should not, there is a strong tendency 
for the child not only to contradict doubt- 
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ful statements, but even the facts in the 
case. 

When the child says something which 
at the moment provokes you, it is hetter 
in most cases to answer him by perfect 
silence. In case your child affirms some- 
thing that is unreasonable, do not antago- 
nize him by quickly disagreeing with 
him. Speak slowly and softly and it will 
have much more effect. By not arguing, 
you also keep your child thinking that 
your views are more logical and reason- 
able than if he were disagreeing with you, 
because then he would not try to see your 
reasons. 

Some authors say that just as the 
period before fifteen should be a time of 
unquestioning obedience, so the period 
after fifteen should be a time of giving 
reasons; they would request that a cer- 
tain thing be done and then explain why 
they want it done. 

Now this is unnecessary if obedience 
is taught correctly. Obedience should 
rest upon something more fundamental 
than the reasons which are given for mak- 
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ing a particular request. At all ages 
let obedience rest upon confidence. Then 
the child wiU grant your request because 
you make it. When a friend of yours 
asks you to do him a favor, you do not 
ask that friend why you should do it; 
you either do it or not, depending upon 
how much confidence you have in your 
friend. So it should be with your child. 

WhOe, in asking a favor, it is not 
necessary to tell why you ask it, yet the 
favor itself should not appear to be un- 
reasonable. You would not ask a grown 
person to do for you that which you 
could just as easily do yourself. There- 
fore, it is better not to ask a youth of 
fifteen or twenty to do what you could 
more easily do. For example, unless you 
were obviously tied down to a chair in 
one way or another, you should not ask 
your child to come across the room to 
get a paper which is only a short dis- 
tance from your own chair. 
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AUTHOEITY 

You can succeed without showing au- 
thority. To ask obedience of a youth in 
the same way as you ask favors of a 
grown-up friend will not lessen your au- 
thority in the least. In fact, with that 
method, you need no authority. To use 
a personal illustration — before I left 
home, I had the experience of living 
with my younger brother as he passed 
through this period (15 to 21). He 
obeyed me perfectly without being under 
my authority. (All the authority in our 
family was in the hands of father and 
mother, ) 

No matter what I wanted done, I 
would ask him to do it and he granted 
me the favor. He is not an exception. 
He responded to right methods, just as 
any boy will do when right methods are 
used, 

Now comes the question, " What were 
those right methods ? " We shall discuss 
only the most important points. In the 
first place, the thought of being obedi- 
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ent never entered the brother's head; he 
'* did favors " for me. That is enough. 
Let your child consider that he is merely 
exchanging favors with you as one close 
friend does with another. This idea ap- 
peals to boys and girls of all dispositions. 

On the other hand, I always appeared 
to be as eager to do my brother a favor 
as he was to assist me. That also is a 
necessity. Show a willingness to help 
out your child on every occasion. Talk 
to him about everything which you know 
will interest him and do little things for 
the child which you know wiU please him. 

" Favor " Idea Is Practical 

Can anyone object to this policy on 
the ground that in order to make your 
child obedient, you must also be " obedi- 
ent " to the child? Certainly not. No 
parent can expect the right sort of obe- 
dience unless he is, in a certain sense, 
obedient to the chUd. He need not be 
obedient in the same sense, of course, but 
nevertheless, obedient in spirit. There is 
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no other way of securing the right kind 
of obedience. 

It would be just as reasonable for a 
parent to ask us for a method to teach his 
child kindness, while he continually says 
and does unkind things to the child, as 
to ask for a method to teach absolutely 
one-sided obedience. Either request 
would be absurd. A child simply re- 
sponds to the methods used. If a parent 
works against the child instead of with 
him he will very likely have trouble get- 
ting obedience. 

Consider any two boys or any two girls 
who are friends. See that they get to ex- 
change a few little favors back and forth, 
and note how quickly they become even 
closer friends. Exchanging favors is 
really the secret of close friendship. By 
favors are meant any acts which seem to 
further the interests of another. Let 
either one of two persons decline to assist 
or show interest in the other and the 
friendship instantly declines. 

Whenever one person shows kindness 
to another, the effect is two-fold. It 
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benefits the one for whom the favor is 
done, making him feel disposed to return 
the favor at the first opportunity, and it 
also has an excellent psychological effect 
upon the one doing the favor. The 
thought of his act heing appreciated 
makes him feel eager to do other favors 
for that person in the future. 

It is this double effect of doing favors 
which makes the idea so valuable in get- 
ting obedience. It works practically in 
the same way on all dispositions. There 
is no middle ground. If you do not ap- 
peal to the youth, in a kind spirit, the 
effect will be just the opposite of that 
produced by kindness. This opposite or 
bad effect is also a double one, as will 
be explained in Part 5, under the head 
of Anger and Ill-temper. 

CoNSroEE ClECUMSTANCES 

Another very important point is to 
avoid giving commands in unfavorable 
circumstances. When you see that a 
command will conflict too much with 
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what your child is already doing, and 
especially if you think there is any dan- 
ger of his being slow to obey on that 
account, you should postpone your com- 
mand. This consideration will not only 
aid you in getting obedience in the 
future, but it is only a courtesy which 
you would naturally show to a grown-up 
friend. 

In giving commands, especially those 
which you expect to have carried out im- 
mediately, it is very important to consider 
the mental condition of the child. 

Many parents have lost their temper 
because they did not appreciate this point, 
and after giving a command, were pro- 
voked at the child's disobedience. lo one 
case, a high school boy worked at deco- 
rating the school-house with one of his 
teachers imtil one o'clock in the morning. 
The fullest reaction from the loss of sleep 
did not show until the next morning after 
this, so his parents did not appreciate the 
reason for his negligence on that morn- 
ing. When told to do what he had al- 
ways done before, very quickly (e. g., 
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turn off the alarm) he gave the excuse 
that it would quit pretty soon of its own 
accord. His father then told him to 
make the fire; to this, he replied that 
the house was already warm. 

Do Not Raise Voice 

The real reason for this disobedience 
was not that the boy was just becoming 
rebellious, but it was the physical reac- 
tion caused by the loss of sleep from 
two nights before. The father, not ap- 
preciating tills, followed his natural ten- 
dency and begain to raise his voice and 
repeat the command, thinking that he 
mustn't let a case of disobedience pass 
unreproved. Just as sure as a parent 
does raise his voice and repeat his com- 
mand, he will weaken his power of con- 
trol. The chances are ten to one that the 
boy will lie still and listen to two or three 
more calls, and while he is doing this, he 
is being convinced that such a delay is 
possible at any time, and on the next 
occasion when he feels only half as tired 
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as he does this morning, he will tiy his 
father's patience again. 

Now, one might reason that if the 
process described weakened the father's 
power to command, by allowing the boy 
to lie peacefully in his bed while his 
father called, it would be better if the 
father came into the boy's room prepared 
for action at the very first refusal to obey 
his command. But this would be worse 
still. 

It would be absurd for you to try to 
force a friend of yours to do you a favor, 
by inflicting pain. And it would be 
just as absurd for you to try to force 
obedience from a youth of fifteen or 
more. 

This would not only seem unjust to the 
boy, but it would antagonize him. The 
father has apparently failed to under- 
stand the situation which the boy under- 
stands perfectly weU. The boy knows 
that he does not feel like doing anything 
just then. The father also must cer- 
tainly know that is the case, but he does 
not realize the important point that it is 
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better not to attempt to enforce a com- 
mand in that situation. 

Just as it shows good judgment to 
request favors in such a way that it will 
put a youth in the right mood for grant- 
ing them, so it is wise not to ask any 
favois when the youth is already in a 
bad mood which cannot be changed in a 
minute. In other words, you sho»''i not 
command a youth of fifteen or more in a 
gruff tone for the simple reason that it 
would put him in a wrong mood for 
obeying. Therefore, if he is already in 
such a mood, it is better not to give any 
command. 



IjOoe Ahead 

It is always wise for parents to look 
, ahead. Anticipate that when your child 
loses two or three hours' sleep in one 
night for the next two or three mornings 
he will not be normal in his feelings if 
awakened at the usual time. In any 
ease, whether a certain condition could 
be anticipated or not, be quick to dis- 
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oem when your child is not feeling well 
or in a bad mood for any reason what- 
ever, so that you can postpone asking 
farors of him until this feeling changes. 

In a case like that cited above it would 
be better for the father to make the fire 
him&elf and let the boy know that it was 
done as a favor to him in order to allow 
him to finish his sleep. Of course, if 
there were no one else to make the fire 
and it had to be made, the proper thing 
to do would be to go right to the boy's 
bed and see that he gets out before you 
leave him and then have him make the 
fire, or if the fire goes out as a result 
of his tardiness let him find out for 
himself. 

It is more reasonable to treat a person 
who has lost sleep as a sick person than 
as one who is perfectly well. A father 
who appreciates this not only avoids los- 
ing confidence by understanding the situ- 
ation and doing the chore himself instead 
of asking it of the boy (who would be 
inclined to disobey), but he has actually 
gained the boy's good-wilL 
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EXAMPLE 1 

" Norman, Norman. Get up ! Break- 
fast has been ready this half hour," called 
Mrs. Hudson from the foot of the stairs. 
" Norman, do you hear me? " 

" Yes," drawled Norman sleepily as 
he turned over to take another nap. 

Twenty minutes later ten-year-old 
Alice said, " I'll get Norman up, mama." 

The old stairs creaked under her cau- 
tious tread as she sneaked up to Nor- 
man's room and dashed half a cup of 
cold water in his face as he lay asleep, 

" Ah -00," groaned Norman, " Get out 
of here, Alice Hudson, or I'll hreak your 
back." 

" You get up or I'll do something 
worse," and she raced down the stairs, 

Norman was bolting a cold breakfast 
when his father came in. 

" Norm, what does this mean?" 

Norman ate in savage silence. 

" You've got to get up, young 
man, when you're called; do you hear 
me?" 
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" Gee, what's the row about? I've 
plenty of time to get to school." 

" Oh yes, school's all you care about. 
Do you think I'm going to let you lie 
abed till school time while I do all the 
chores ? " 

Norman had finished his hasty break- 
fast. He now took up his hat and left 
the house, slamming the door behind him. 

COMMENTS 

Everybody in the house had, one way 
or another, helped to make this a blue 
day for Norman. 

Mrs. Hudson actually drilled her boy 
into the habit of lying in bed when she 
called him every few minutes. She 
should have called him but once and ex- 
pected results. Repeated calls show her 
lack of expectancy and only disturb in an 
annoying way his morning nap. He 
either should or should not get up. Let 
him decide which before he goes to bed. 
Be his agent in waking him at his ap- 
pointed time and if great issues hang 
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upon his getting up, see that he does so 
at once. If nothing serious is at stake, 
let him alone after the one call, no matter 
how much longer he sleeps. 

Alice's part in the attempt to get Nor- 
man up was wholly bad. The only pos- 
sible result of such a procedure is disgust 
and antagonism toward his sister. She 
showed that she knew this by her rapid 
retreat from his room. 

The following anecdote pictures a situ- 
ation far different. 

EXAMPLE g 

A certain mother of three children, the 
oldest boy being in the high school, has 
never had one moment of trouble about 
having her children get up in the morn- 
ing. 

When they are out later than usual at 
night she says, when they return: 

" How early must you get up in the 
morning, my son? " 

" I've got to do twenty problems in 
algebra before school time." 
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"How long will that take?" 

"I hardly know." 

" Do one now and I'll time you." 

They find it takes just three minutes 
to " work " one problem, and calculate 
that an hour will suffice for the entire 
task. 

" How long will it take you to dress? " 

" Fifteen minutes." 

" Then I'll call you an hour and fif- 
teen minutes before breakfast. Daugh- 
ter, what do you have to do?" 

" I want to study my history half an 
hour." 

" Very well. You shall be called in 
time for that." 

" You don't have any extras, do you? " 
turning to the younger boy, " so we'll caU 
you just in time for breakfast." 

In the morning the father cheerfully 
wakens the children at their appointed 
times. Sometimes he uses the " Bob 
White " whistle. Often he caresses them 
until they waken. If an alarm is used 
it is the signal that the father will soon 
call them to arise. Their mother gp-eets 
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them with a cheery good morning, and 
sees that they each have opportunity to 
do back work. Altogether everybody 
feels as if everybody else is trying to 
help him along. 

On Friday evening the mother says: 
" Tomorrow is Saturday. Every one of 
you may sleep just as long as you pos- 
sibly can, but on Monday you must get 
up at 6:45." 

COMMENTS 

It's the spirit of this home that tells. 
Each child may truthfully say, " I know 
if my parents ask me to get up early it's 
solely because it's best for me. That's 
aU." 

It is better not to give a command than 
to let your child evade it or put it off. In 
calling to supper a child who is busy 
talking to a chum and who is not through 
" transacting business " it would be bet- 
ter simply to make the announcement 
that supper is ready and perhaps suggest 
that he come as soon as he can, instead 
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of saying, " Come to supper right 
ftway." 

Considerate Commands 

This point of making each request such 
that it will be carried out in every detail 
is exceedingly important. Watch any 
two parents, one who observes this point, 
the other who does not, and you wiU find 
a great difference in the results. The 
parent who gives strict commands that 
are easy to disobey in some particular, 
does not have as good control as the one 
who understands and makes allowances 
by giving careful and considerate com- 
mands. 

Of course, when asking a child to do 
some definite thing that only takes a few 
seconds of time, get his attention and 
ask him to do it as though you expect 
him to do it without delay. But when 
a youth is busy doing something else 
that he will likely continue to do for even 
a few seconds after you ask him to change 
to something else, it would be better not 
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to SIT. ~ right away ** but to give tiie 
stuation sensible consideration. 

In training children of any age, yoa 
win find occasions for appking tins 
reoomiiiendatxHi to advantage. 
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You can force the hand but not the heart. 



CORPORAL PUNISHMENT 



Since corporal punishment is so widely 
used as a method of discipline, the dis- 
cussion of its use in dealing with young 
children becomes of prime importance 
here. Having already discussed the posi- 
tive phase of discipline, that is, the thing 
to be done in certain situations, let us 
now consider its negative aspect, that is, 
the thing which should not be done. 

You will have observed already that 
we do not deny the necessity for the use 
of punishment in the training of even 
very young children. In fact, many 
times our " checks " are punishments by 
deprivation of some plaything or treas- 
ure that the child values highly. 

It can scarcely be affirmed by anyone 
that we can dispense with all forms of 
punishment. In truth, we cannot avoid 
the natural penalties of our disregard 
of the laws of nature. Even when hy- 

433 
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gienic laws are neglected, the penalties are 
applied to our bodies. The universal 
value of these restraints upon our wan- 
ton carelessness is so obvious that one 
must of course believe that education in 
both home and school must use corrective 
punishment. But there is a vast differ- 
ence between non-corporal punishment 
and corporal punishment. Briefly, the 
former appeals to the mind of the child 
directly; the latter attempts to influence 
the mind indirectly ; that is, by some sort 
of physical discomfort purposely inflicted 
by the parent or teacher. Corporal pun- 
ishment is applied when whipping, slap- 
ping, cuffing, spanking, shaking or some 
like penalty is used. 

Our discussion of corporal punishment 
will first of all consider some of the rea- 
sons that parents urge in defense of their 
use of this method of controUing children. 

Aeguments roE Corporal Punishment 

First, corporal punishment is held to 
be a general preventive against undesir- 
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able conduct in a child. After a child 
begins to walk, especially if he is two 
years old or over, he becomes increasingly 
active and will do many things undesir- 
able or positively contrary to the parents' 
wishes. The unadvised parent judges 
that the best remedy is a spanking. Such 
a parent argues that the infliction of pain 
on the child will prevent a repetition of 
the misdeed, and that it is the method 
best suited to change the child's no- 
tions of what he should do or avoid 
doing. 

Is such an argument sound? Yes, it 
is, provided we assume that the child is 
on the same plane mentally and morally 
as the ordinary dumb animal. The 
theory is effective in controlling dumb 
animals. 

A great many parents who are unedu- 
cated in child training say, " Well, if my 
child openly refuses to do what I tell 
him, there is nothing else to do but to 
whip him." 

If such parents were talking about 
their dog, we would agree with them. 
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However, we should make a distinction 
between a dog and a child. 

But need we say to an intelligent 
reader that the assumption that there is 
no distinction between child mind and 
animal mind is false? Nothing is more 
certain than that hmnan beings can re- 
spond to higher incentives than the mere 
avoidance of pain. All impulses, whether 
good or bad, are strengthened by exer- 
cise. Your child will be an adult of high 
or low moral standards, depending on 
whether you appeal mostly to his higher 
or lower instincts. It is hteraUy true 
that if you treat your child as you would 
an animal he will certainly come to act 
like one. 

A second false doctrine is that since 
obedience is a desirable habit and indeed 
a necessity in the Ufe of every child, 
it makes no diflference how it is secured. 

This view is positively incorrect. The 
attitude of a child compelled to obey by 
reason of his fear of punishment is never 
a good one. Such obedience is merely 
a compliance through fear. The real 
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inner personality of the child is untouched 
and still remains subject to all sorts of 
untamed impulses. Hence this attitude 
becomes, on the part of the child, an 
attitude of hypocrisy and rebellion. The 
parent professes to be satisfied, but he 
could not be so if he understood that the 
child is yet in a mood of resistance and 
disloyalty. Both parties rest from the 
exercise of corporal punislunent with a 
false reconciliation and no real improve- 
ment of conditions. 

A third argument in defense of cor- 
poral punishment is embodied in the old 
saying, "It is better that a child should 
be ruled by the rod than not to be trained 
and governed at all." This statement 
may sound wise, but it carries a false 
assumption. It assumes that a person 
who is not able to manage a child with- 
out the rod would be able to use the rod 
properly; or else it assumes that a child 
can be controlled by punishment, whether 
it is applied rightly or not. Either as- 
sumption is false. 

If I had a splendid, fine horse, which 
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showed a sKght tendency to balk for one 
driver (who did not know how to drive 
it) but went all right for another driver 
(who did know how to drive) from which 
driver should I withhold the whip, if I 
were to prohibit its use by one or the 
other? The one who knew the less about 
driving would think he needed the whip 
the more, but he is the one whom I would 
not allow to use it. Because if I were 
to give it to him he would soon have that 
splendid horse balking for everybody. 
To the other driver, who knew how to 
drive, I would give the whip, realizing 
that in case of emergency he might be 
able to use it to advantage by applying 
it at the proper time and in the right 
way. 

This illustrates perfectly the correct 
view about the punishment of children. 
The more skilled one is and the more 
one knows about child nature, the more 
capable he is of using punishment to ad- 
vantage. And the less one knows, the 
greater are his chances of doing more 
harm than good. 
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Here is the truth in a nutshell: the 

more you kimw about child nature, the 
less physical punishment you will seem 
to need. 

A fourth erroneous notion is that 
every misdeed must be met with a very 
definite penalty. There is not so much 
thought about the future as about the 
past. Some unnatural sense of justice 
leads the parent to delight in seeing mis- 
deeds visited by vengeance. Individuals 
may deny this, but such an attitude 
is a known fact, strange as it may 
seem. 

To describe the situation is to brand 
it with shame. Vengeance has no least 
part in the hfe of the family. A fiendish 
dehght in even-handed justice has no ex- 
cuse. If a boy refuses to wear his cap 
when told to do so, his mother need not 
search for a penalty merely to retaliate 
on the ground of "an eye for an eye." 
Perhaps she need not require him to pick 
up his cap and place it on his head unless 
he insists on carrying out his project 
of going out without it. Even so the 
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notion of a penalty can be entirely elimi- 
nated. 

Last of all, it is urged that punishment 
is needed now in order that the spirit of 
obedience may be developed in the future. 
No particular wrong deed is anticipated, 
but a general precaution against disobe- 
dience is insisted upon. 

The assumption is that by some process 
of reasoning the child will conclude that 
he must be an obedient boy on all occa- 
sions, since punishment followed one par- 
ticular offense. 

Here again the true state of affairs 
is not as assumed. The boy experiences 
shame, remorse and perhaps a sense of 
defeat, repression, anger and resentment. 
He resolves on doing something to avoid 
pain, but thinks httle on being a boy of 
noble character. In other words, he will 
not draw a very useful general conclusion 
from the experience of being whipped. 
The more severe the whippings, the less 
hkely he is to see their value in making 
him an obedient boy. 

Occasionally it happens that a boy or 
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girl has been spoiled by the unwise use of 
corporal punishment. Not a few wise 
ones will pipe up with the adage, " Spare 
the rod and spoil the child," insisting that 
the remedy for a bad state of affairs is 
an abundance of sound whippings. 

This seems to be the climax of parental 
foUy. A remedy that has both utterly 
failed and made a bad ease worse is to 
be repeated in larger doses to cure both 
ills I We do not beUeve this view can 
seriously be held as the truth. 

BAD EFFECTS OF CORPORAL 
PUNISHMENT 

Objection 1 

From a psychological point of view, 
the worst eflfect of corporal punishment 
is that the parent too often becomes the 
child's antagonist instead of his friend. 
This condition is brought about by the 
spirit of anger aroused in the child's 
mind because of his treatment and in the 
parent because of the misdemeanor com- 
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mitted. The real fault lies in an entire 
misunderstanding of the situation hy the 
parent. 

EXAMPLE 

Buddy Lathrop wiped his shoes on the 
mat with unusual care and stuck his 
head doubtfully through the door open- 
ing into the warm, lighted kitchen. 

" There he is now^ — the scamp I " ex- 
claimed his Aunt Dora. 

" Buddy — where have you heen? " de- 
manded his mother. " Come on in herel 
Didn't I tell you that you were never 
again to stay out after dark? Here I've 
been worrying about you for an hour 
and a half. I told you I'd whip you if 
you did it again. You come here ! " 

The boy moved hesitatingly toward his 
mother's chair. Aunt Dora looked at 
him suspiciously. 

" I beheve he's been on the lake again, 
Mary," she said. " And he's bareheaded I 
Where's your cap? — He's lost it, Mary, 
I can tell by the way he looks." 
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" Well, if he's lost that cap, I'll give 
him something to remember it by. Come 
here!" 

Buddy went meekly forward. His 
mother, with a deft motion, landed him 
over her knee. 

"And just see what a big boy he's 
getting to be," she remarked reproach- 
fully as she surveyed him while she 
reached for her slipper ; " almost a man 
and has to be whipped." 

She began to apply the slipper with 
skiO acquired by frequent practice. But, 
to her surprise, the boy did not emit the 
usual number of groans; instead he was 
doggedly enduring the pain. This dis- 
tressed Mrs. Lathrop, for, had she told 
her real state of mind, it would have 
been something like this: 

"I cannot believe Buddy is sorry; he 
would surely cry if he were. But he 
shall know that he is to mind me here- 
after if it takes all the strength I have." 

Not even a whimper came from 
Buddy; he stood the beating like a 
martyr. 
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It was long in the night before he 
closed his eyes. He was planning a cam- 
paign for the future. 

When, the following morning, he called 
for BUly Woodall, his constant com- 
panion, he revealed the following: 

"Do you know what? I pulled off a 
great bluff on mother last night. I be- 
lieve it'll work. 

" When she was drubbing me with 
dad's slipper, I never let out a whimper- 
She can't make me cry after this; that'd 
please her too much." 

Objection 2 

The second great objection is that cor- 
poral punishment never gets at the real 
source of the evil. It only prevents the 
open expression of it, at best, and gen- 
erally the price is too great to pay. For 
example, if you compel a child by physi- 
cal effort or in any way apply force, as 
a corrective, there is bound to be un- 
pleasant reaction later on. The incident 
will be stored up with others like it in 
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the child's mind; it will be hidden and 
nursed like a wound until some day it 
will cause the child to assert himself and 
challenge your authority. No boy or girl 
can foresee an impending whipping or 
experience the pain of it without resist- 
ance. Anguish of spirit forces the child 
to protect himself against the dangers 
that are about to engulf him. A child 
of stubborn disposition may refuse to 
yield under punishment even though it 
seriously injure him. In any case the 
spirit of waywardness involved in the 
disobedient act is more deeply enkindled 
by natural resistance of the child when 
pain is threatened and may easily lead 
to violent action toward the parent. Both 
the stubborn and the sensitive child who 
has a morbid fear of physical pain may 
succumb under parental force, thereby 
registering an everlasting grudge against 
a brutal parent. If parents knew the 
proper limits to which they might go in 
the use of corporal punishment they could 
often avoid this feeling of resentment. 
The use of corporal punishment is sure 
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to blind the parent to the real nature of 
his problem. It seems to him to be a 
short cut to the solution of any difficulty. 
Haste in punishing is always a possible 
blunder; it is most Hkely to occur when 
the rod is too convenient a weapon and 
too readily grasped by a person irritated 
or angered by a disobedient child. 

Blind haste excludes due inquiry into 
the reason the child disobeyed. There is 
always a reason which a thinking child 
can often be induced to give. Unless 
the parent knows this reason, he has no 
right to inflict any penalty on the child 
whatsoever. If a parent is inconsiderate 
enough to ignore the reason which caused 
the refusal and simply commands again 
that the thing be done, he will, by this 
act, have the chOd in such a mood (and 
also himself) that punishment would 
seem to him the natural thing and the 
only possible way of getting the com- 
mand carried out. When he is in just 
this frame of mind he is least fitted to 
act with wisdom. 
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NATURAL PUNISHMENT 

Some educators advise the use of only 
natural punishment — that is, the sort that 
will naturally befall the child when he is 
out of the parent's reach. 

For example, a baby soon learns to 
keep his hands away from a hot stove 
because pain invariably follows the act of 
touching it. Now certain authors sug- 
gest to us that the presentation of a few 
such cases by the parent may aid him to 
develop in the child a greater confidence 
in the opinion of his elders in those eases 
in which there is no natural check. 

Limitations of Theoky 

Well, how does the theory work? 
That is the question. The hot stove pun- 
ishment will not cure a boy of pulling 
the cat's tail. And, if after being told 
not to pull the cat's tail, the cat scratches 
him, this will not keep him from run- 
ning near the edge of a bridge when his 
mother forbids it, and so on. Natural 
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punishment, at best, serves only for par- 
ticular misdemeanors and this is far from 
teaching obedience in aU acts. Correct 
obedience must be based upon confidence. 
It is impossible to gain a child's trust — 
his belief that you are working for his 
welfare — by calling his attention to the 
natural result of his disobedience aft«r 
the act has been committed. 

No punishment has much educative 
value unless it stirs a feeUng of regret 
or repentance. Corporal punishment, 
in most cases, has a very different ef- 
fect. Therefore, if a boy sets fire to a 
paper by holding it too near the fire and 
thereby burns the curtain near which he 
stands, he should not be whipped, because 
his feeling sorry for the direct conse- 
quences of his own act alone wiU he a 
much better lesson for him than if, in 
addition, he were to suffer physical pain 
from the hand of his mother. In the lat- 
ter case, the physical pain, because of 
its very nature, would obscure the inten- 
sity of the " moral " pain. 

If one were reasoning from a theoreti- 
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cal viewpoint, he might think that a vivid 
experience with fire after being warned 
would cause the boy to have more respect 
for what his mother tells him. But ex- 
perience and observation say, " Not 
true." A boy wiU be more careful 
around fire in the future because of his 
experience with it now. But the lesson 
is on " fire," and only indirectly, if at 
all, on obedience. His experience with 
fire will not make him obey other com- 
mands any better than before, and even 
in regard to fire itself if the command 
appears to be somewhat strict, he will 
pass his own judgment upon it and be 
ruled by that judgment rather than by 
the command itself. 

In the same way, a child may be told 
to put on a certain coat in chilly weather. 
If the child refuses and immediately 
catches cold, it would seem that he would 
at least have respect for the mother's 
judgment about clothes in the future, 
but not so. If the child has not been 
taught obedience correctly, he will con- 
tinually use his own judgment about the 
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weather and may be mistaken time after 
time and even suffer because of his 
action. 

Natural Consequences 

There is one form of experience under 
the rule of natural law that has a most 
wholesome effect on the life of a child. 
It is quite unnecessary to designate it 
as " punishment " in our discussion, much 
less should a parent allude to " penalty " 
when he permits the law to affect his 
child. A farmer assigned to his son 
Harry the duty of dragging a potato 
patch with an upturned A-harrow, charg- 
ing him as follows : " When you have 
finished the work reverse the harrow so 
that no harm can come from those sharp 
harrow-teeth." But Harry failed to 
obey; Roxy, the mare, literally "sat" 
down on the harrow, sending a sharp 
spike into her hip. In a few weeks she 
died. 

Harry suffered no physical punish- 
ment, he endured no scolding at the hands 
of his father. Neither was there any 
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amelioration of the deep cloud of sor- 
row that rested on his boyish heart. He 
lost many a trip heeause of the accident; 
he saw the family treasury suffer because 
of it. AJong with the others he suffered 
the unhappy consequences that followed 
his carelessness. 

Leonard received a pair of splendid 
driving gauntlets as a Christmas pres- 
ent. The first time he went out to skate 
he left them on the river bank, never to 
see them again. On returning, brother 
and sister, father and mother condoled 
with him over his loss; no one scolded 
him; no " punishment " followed; neither 
has anyone bought him a new pair to 
this day; the loss is not made good. 
This is the best sort of natin-al " punish- 
ment " — when human hands do not 
manipulate details, but leave the course 
of events to shape themselves. 

A minister's son began driving with 
girl friends at an early age. With his 
father's permission he borrowed a sleigh 
for a midwinter drive. Within thirty 
minutes of the start it was overturned 
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and partly wrecked by the frightened 
horse. 

On receiving the report, his father 
said, " Well, you'd better drag the sleigh 
in to the wagon-maker's shop and have 
it repaired. It wiH not cost you an im- 
possible sum." 

The plan was carried out, though the 
sacrifice of nearly every penny in his 
pocket for repairs with not one cent of 
assistance from the parental treasury 
was no pleasant experience. There was 
one compensating fact: this is the way 
men do things; they pay their own bills. 
Here natural consequences operated with 
but the slightest contact of the father's 
hand. Not one word was said about 
punishment and the penalty was aU the 
more effective because the possibility of 
ill-judged interference was reduced to the 
very lowest. 

COMPLIANCE AND OBEDIENCE 

There is a difference between merely 
training a child to do what you say, and 
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teaching the basic principles of obedi- 
ence. 

EXAMPLE 

Mr. Barton, the father of a sturdy 
son of fourteen years, was looking over 
the diary of his boyhood. His eyes 
lighted on the account of a memorable 
incident in the sixteenth year of his hfe. 

" My father licked me tonight be- 
cause he found out I lied to him as to 
my whereabouts last evening. I believe 
I have the fear of a coward in my heart. 
Anyway, I have made up my mind not 
to take any more risks of lickings. After 
this he shall know." This is an instance 
of mere compliance. 

Directly following this entry came 
these words, descriptive of a Saturday 
afternoon : 

" I missed playing with the team to- 
day, because Uncle Bob asked me to go 
on an errand which took up the good 
part of the day. But what's the diflfer- 
enoe? Uncle Bob goes for a trip with 
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tiock Strikes, simply take it for granted 
that all play-wheels are to stop and imme- 
diate preparation for bed is the thing in 
order. Don't allow another thing to be 
done after the clock strikes. Tell her 
this beforehand so her mind will be pre- 
pared for it. And above all, carry out 
the same policy one evening after an- 
other. Your child's habit is like the cry- 
ing habit precisely. It takes a certain 
length of time for the child to learn ttat 
the new policy is iron-bound. But a few 
evenings will do it if j'ou allow no excep- 
tions. 

If you use the warning idea just as 
suggested and make full use of the prin- 
ciple of expectancy and you find that 
spanking is the only thing that will carry 
out your idea, then it would be justified, 
but it would indicate strongly that your 
own method is faulty if you had to re- 
peat this procedure eveiy few eve- 
nings. 

To use the principle of expectancy, do 
not say anything to the child unless you 
have her undivided attention. Then speak 
slowly, calmly and with a certain firm- 
ness which suggests to the child that 
there is nothing to do but obey. 
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The father to whom this letter was 
addressed, has abeady written us that 
he was quite surprised to see how per- 
fectly willing the child was to respond to 
the procedure recommended. 



SOME THINGS TO REMEMBER 
IN APPLYING THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES 



Respect the chQd. Be not too much his par- 
ent. Trespass not on his solitude. 

— ETnerton. 



Do the duty that lies nearest thee; which 
thou knowest to be a duty! The second duty 
will already have become dearer.- 

—Carlyle. 



SOME THINGS TO REMEMBER 
IN APPLYING THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL PRINCIPLES 

The ideas on child training set forth 
in the preceding lessons cannot be worked 
out in a careless and unthinking fashion. 
Even the animal trainer clearly lays out 
a plan of action and just as cautiously 
decides how to put his method into effect. 
He uses a method in applying his method- 
of-training. 

A child's acts— his behavior, his con- 
duet — are the first indication of the na- 
ture of your problem. The maxim to be 
followed here is: select a method of 
treatment that accords with the conduct 
of the child. This statement is intended 
to prevent a parent from unduly at- 
tempting to adjust his management to a 
dimly conceived temperament, disposition 
or heredity. Attack the problem from 

47l> 
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its outer aspects; try first of all to con- 
trol the muscular acts of the child. Meas- 
ure your success by the changes in the 
most obvious activities of the child. 

In any given lesson which has been 
presented the Mual reactions of the child 
have been recorded and the methods out- 
lined are carefully adapted to suit each 
of these types of behavior. 

The Child's Intention 

Adjust your method of treatment to 
the intention of the child. Perhaps the 
easiest way to spoil a child is to mis- 
uodentaBd his intention. Often, we do 
not eonskler adequateiy what motive 
xmderlies the child's conduct. A Httle 
girl injured her mother's new hat when 
she was onlj* trying to " look like 
mother " juui the little boy ruined a 
costly plant when he pulled it up to 
simw it to tus pA^rcnt. To accuse ^ese 
two of noaKdous carrlesstM^ and to pun- 
ish tht^n accor\liitg^* produces disasteous 
ooafuakw in thr chiktrm s minds and 
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hopelessly complicates the difficulty of 
management. 

A similar failure to take the intention 
of the offender into consideration was 
apparent in the case of a father who was 
in the garden industriously hoeing up 
the weeds, and occasionally pulling up 
some of the larger ones. His very young 
son followed, also pulling up " weeds," 
At the end of the row the father turned 
to behold his precious tomato plants lying 
strewn across the garden. He duly 
spanked his son, who saw nothing in the 
punishment but a grievous play of fate. 
The method was positively wrong. The 
father deserved the penalty for igno- 
rantly handling a well-meaning innocent. 

Before attempting discipline, then, 
know accurately what is in the child's 
mind. Take plenty of time to discover 
the purpose and the sentiment revealed 
in an act. Then correction and com- 
mendation can be wisely given. 
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The CHnj}'s Habits 

Principles of discipline must be ap- 
plied with adjustment to the habits of 
the child. Two things are to be consid- 
ered: first, the parents are obliged to 
know the habits of the child. " Habits " 
may be either good or bad. Good habits 
are as valuable as bad ones are detri- 
mental. No one act can be safely judged 
unless its possible relation to the whole 
round of habit is understood. Staying 
out late at night, for example, cannot be 
properly handled unless the habitual con- 
duct during these hours is known. Is it 
tixc hoy's habit to frequent the pool-room 
or the attic of a neighbor boy where a 
piece of machinery is being invented? 
The difference in these cases is immense. 
Then, second, the parents must study 
tin* niethixl by which a habit is built up. 
It will be readity obscr\-ed, for example, 
in dealing with your diikiceti that, after 
driUii\g on sotue point for a whole year 
if ivnc sitxgW exceptkm b permitted to 
iHxnir which brines plMHBure to the child. 
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trouble without end is thereby provoked. 
We have known this to be the case when 
a child's cries to be taken into mother's 
room were yielded to once or twice; the 
habit of a whole year seemed broken up. 

Habits are the regular ways in which 
instincts are expressed in acts. They 
have a definite origin and growth. They 
can be studied with no end of profit. The 
wise parent gives this matter daily atten- 
tion. 

The Chilb's Age 

Methods must be chosen according to 
the age of the child. Everyone admits 
the fact but neglects it in practice. Par- 
ents forget that children grow. Those 
who use the whip invariably are tempted 
to retain it long after the child has out- 
grown the corporal punishment method. 
A full-grown son surely need not consult 
his parents on spending an evening out; 
if he is forced to report on the details 
of his hours away from home as a four- 
teen-year-old boy, he is suppressed, hu- 
miliated, dependent. He should be 
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treated as a man, with no less of pa- 
rental concern, but in a way that is con- 
genial to the mind of a self-conscious 
man. 

When a boy of fifteen begins to show 
in a dozen different ways that he does 
not like so many commands, the average 
father, fearing that he may lose control 
of the boy, increases the nmnber of com- 
mands and enforces them with sternness. 
He reasons that the boy is getting out of 
practice in obedience and needs more 
compulsion. 

This is wrong. The boy must not be 
treated as an inferior; he is now ap- 
proaching a level with the father in many 
respects. Treat him as an equal; appeal 
to him with reasons that move adults to 
action. This can be done without aban- 
doning or seeming to abandon any au- 
thority to command. But the less you 
parade authority the more power you 
will have to exercise it. 

In fact, parents must realize at every 
turn that their work is not to create char- 
acter, but to direct its growth. From 
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the first breath the child draws until he 
expires in death the individual is grow- 
ing a character. Parents cannot create 
instincts or habits or motives in a child; 
they can nourish, foster, protect and 
guide the growth of character. They 
can stir up, incite, stimulate and direct 
this development. 

Direction cannot be purely external, 
The parents' work must be done indi- 
rectly by molding the child's environ- 
ment and setting the stage for the child's 
action. At every point parents are to 
look first to the child and get fight from 
the child's acts, his intentions, his habits, 
his disposition and his age, so that proper 
adaptation to the whole situation may 
occur, " Keep his nature and arm it 
with knowledge in the very direction in 
which it points," 

Regulaeity in Discipline 

A most serious blunder is made when 
parents take up the correction of chil- 
dren by fits and starts. Imagine a farmer 
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who works in his fields a few whole days, 
many half days, ofteo beginning late in 
the morning, whipping his team into a 
dead run on occasion and idly wander- 
ing over the fields at other times. Such 
is the manner in which not a few light- 
minded parents proceed. They are not 
helping their children; they are wrecking 
lives. Regularity and steady resolution 
are indispensable. Children should know 
with certainty what to expect every day 
from their parents, shotdd know how they 
stand on a wide range of issues. 

If you treat similar misdeeds dissimi- 
larly by yielding to your feelings or 
whim; if you let certain acts of disobedi- 
ence pass uncorrected because they failed 
to disturb you, a serious error is com- 
mitted. One must not overlook today 
that which he will not permit tomorrow. 

The rule will not be easy to carry 
out. It is hke urging you not to be- 
come angry when someone strikes you. 
But assume the position of a wise trainer; 
realize that success may hinge on your 
own self-control. 
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Child's Demand foe Action 

Closely related to the subject of obedi- 
ence is tbe child's demand for bodily 
activity. Parental joints often become 
stiff with toil or age, but children delight 
in action, in drama, in adventure. A sup- 
pression of this impulse to act may easily 
wreck the whole program of parental 
guidance. Do not attempt to teach good 
conduct without utilizing action. Best of 
all, use the acts in which the child is 
engaged or which he longs to perform 
as a medium through which lessons in 
good conduct can be taught. 

The principles of this Course are all 
taught in terms of action. A mother who, 
instead of requiring some specific act of 
courtesy, merely says, " Charles, I hope 
you will be more polite when grand- 
mother comes again," is aggravating a 
case, more than likely. Moral injunc- 
tions serve but little purpose; they can be 
superseded, happily, by plans for ac- 
tions which vrill render burdensome 
moral talks unnecessary. Mother can 
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readily plan a short program when grand- 
mother comes that will involve a courteous 
act and so bless two lives in one deed. 

All the ideas of children (as also those 
of adults) are full of impulse to action. 
One needs only wisely to select outlets 
to entertain and educate any child. 

Father is a hero in so far as he is a 
man of action. Mother is remembered by 
the kind deeds she does rather than for 
her words. Both can build themselves 
into the children's Hves just in propor- 
tion as they multiply points of contact 
by providing opportunity for desired 
activity. Hence the home must be open 
to the parties and other gatherings of 
young people; grounds must be provided 
for outdoor sports; excursions of many 
sorts must be planned for and executed; 
and occupational expectations should be 
discussed at great length. The pohcy of 
guiding the child by directing his activity 
must displace every competing mode of 
controlling the child. The course of 
action adopted will then be ingrained 
in the child's mind and become a safe- 
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guard against dangerous types of con- 
duct. 

Comradeship 

Share the life of the child. Sympa- 
thetically plan with him so that he may 
do all that his childish heart desires (ex- 
cept what is dangerous and imprudent). 
Even a discussion of the impossible is 
entirely to be commended. Shutting 
down the gates roughly and rudely 
quenches the child's spirit and does him 
no good. Plan with the girl who desires 
to enter on a wild adventure and you 
can divert her into a pathway that is safe 
and satisfying. A wise mother takes long 
tramps just to please and profit her son 
oftener than she boils and bakes to 
pamper a spoiled taste. A father can 
well forego some of his dollars and ac- 
company his boys on expeditions of dis- 
covery and adventure. 

If it is athletics that is on the pro- 
gram, father and mother are to consult 
with the boys, to help buy the equipment, 
to try on the mitts and the mask, to ex- 
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amine the balls and the bats and in every 
way enter into the spirit of the occasion. 

If a window is broken or a piece of 
furniture is damaged in the game, let 
the boys and girls know that you under- 
stand that there was no wrong intention 
behind the act. Be sure not to spoil 
games by overcaution and frequent inter- 
ruptions to protect things. Let the 
stage be made so thoroughly ready in 
advance that you, a father or mother, can 
become genuinely absorbed in the sport. 

It is one of the greatest of errors for 
the parents to accept in silence, and as a 
matter of course, the good conduct of 
children, and to call attention to their 
every misdeed. The exact reverse is the 
true method. Talk about good results 
from wise behavior and deal as little as 
possible with bad conduct. 

Take the child into partnership in set- 
tling family programs. A family group 
is a sort of corporation. All the larger 
questions are of vital concern. If father 
takes up a new occupation, children's 
school and play life wiU be deeply con- 
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cerned. Get the children to discuss the 
proposed change and to give their judg- 
ment. Nothing will more certainly bind 
the family into a solid unit where right 
and justice can rule all conduct. Share 
aU with the children. 

Trust the Child 

Trust your child. The suspicious atti- 
tude is deadening. Nothing will drive 
your child away from you more quickly. 
Nothing will cause him to be more 
secretive. Confide in your child, Show 
your real sentiments. Assure hkn of 
your respect and confidence. Share with 
him the family problems. Assure him 
that you comprehend his troubles, his 
desires, and that you wiU risk him to 
manage many of his own affairs. Trust 
a boy and he will live up to the trust. 
Exceptions may occur; time is needed 
for him to overcome misunderstanding of 
your method. Distrust thrusts him to a 
level where he loses self-respect and re- 
fuses to be guided by your standards, 
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A mother often may worry when her 
children are out at night too late; as 
often she determines that they shall know 
that she is worried; perhaps she frets 
herself into a sickness. She hopes to 
appeal to their sympathies and so control 
future conduct. This is a poor method. 
Chronic over-anxiety soon breeds scorn 
and contempt. A boy who is old enough 
to be absent from home at night can 
once for all reason over the matter with 
his parents. A fair plan must be de- 
vised and the parents are to trust the boy 
to keep to the plan; a plan that requires 
no responsible action on the boy's part 
would not anchor him to the home, 

Trust the son or daughter. But know 
whether your trust is kept or betrayed. 

Watch Results 

In applying the method recommended 
in our definite instructions, every care- 
ful mother will watch the results that 
follow her lessons. It is necessary to be 
one's own instructor, to a large extent. 
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as no written directions can foresee every 
item in lessons of this sort. An observant 
mother will notice other mothers in 
their management of children. She will 
note that a great majority of failures 
in teaching the child obedience is due 
to overlooking the direct consequences 
of unwise attempts to secure obedience. 
It is the heedless, thoughtless, purpose- 
less attempt at child management that 
produces the aggravating disobedience of 
so many young children. 

Fault-finiiinq 

Learn to replace the fault-finding habit 
by the better practice of commending 
that which is good. The " scold," the 
" shrew," the " vixen " and their kind, 
unfortunately are known to all the world. 
They are branded with the scorn of piti- 
less critics and with the complaints of 
suffering victims. But the milder " fault- 
finder," in the home, is yet waiting her 
doom. When the judgment day comes, 
if no sooner, the well-meaning, but 
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blinded, parent will gain an insight that 
will make self -condemnation a welcome 
penalty for numerous crimes. 

We speak strongly. Fault-finding is 
never excusable. It is an inteUectualized 
form of torture. It is an abuse and a 
useless perversion of a necessary instru- 
ment of control. It is a twin to corporal 
punishment; the two must go together. 

Do not misunderstand us. A tactful, 
dispassionate, sympathetic conference 
with a boy or girl, in which the evil 
aspects of his misdeeds are impartially 
discussed, is not to be condemned but 
approved. A physician may serve as our 
best available model. He never halts un- 
til he ascertains the causes of one's iDs ; he 
analyzes one's symptoms and freely talks 
over the situation. He prescribes reme- 
dies and gives cautions that will prevent 
a recurrence of the ailment. But how 
seldom does he browbeat a patient by a 
petulant and irritating tirade! To scold 
is to invite resentment, indignation and 
the loss of friendship. Every moment 
spent in fault-finding witnesses a de- 
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struction of some bond that unites parent 
and child. Fortunately many homes re- 
build their broken links by kindnesses 
and other expressions of good-will. But 
the very general lack of good feeling 
between a severely stern father and son 
is convincing evidence that fault-finding 
has proved a monumental farce as a 
means of correcting a child's mistakes. 

Our rule is, " Commend or show that 
you are willing to commend a child, 
young or old, male or female, on every 
occasion when you are holding communi- 
cation with him. Suppress all impulses 
to pillory the child on the pegs of his 
blunders and sins," When discussion of 
his misdeed is needed, let the very spirit 
of fault-finding be absent. Profound in- 
terest, eager anticipation, mild sympathy 
— these are the moods that elicit the de- 
sired response from son or daughter. 

A specific form of fault-finding that 
frequently is encountered is flat dissent 
from a statement made by son or daugh- 
ter, or blunt refusal of a request. These 
are examples of disapproval. In every 
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such case, will opposes will; the recoil is 
painful and dangerous. 

" Mother, may I go skating tonight? " 

" No, you can't. You stay home " 
(voice low-pitched, gruff, unsympa- 
thetic). Thus spoke one mother. 

Another good woman met the situa- 
tion differently; 

" Well, let me see, Charles. You at- 
tended orchestra practice on Monday 
night. Last night you spent the eve- 
ning at Henry Brokaw's; I'd Hke you 
to stay with me tonight. Probably you'd 
best not go out." 

These words cannot he rudely and 
harshly spoken if their meaning is fully 
considered. They arouse little or no ir- 
ritation, however disappointing the 
change of program may be. A cautious 
mother will allay any dawning disap- 
pointment by a survey of desirable occu- 
pations for the evening at home. 

Much less excusable is a blunt denial 
of a child's affirmation. In younger chil- 
dren one may safely ignore many of their 
imtrue statements when due to misinfor- 
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mation. If an older child by mistake 
affirms an untruth, difference of opinion 
may be made known by a cautious intro- 
ductory word or phrase, as, " Well, now 
let us look into that." 

Shakespeare's advice is, " Condemn the 
fault and not the actor." This we will 
do in correcting faulty opinion and er- 
roneous declarations. 

Suggestion 

In closing this discussion on practical 
methods of teaching obedience, and the 
five fundamental principles upon which 
such training is based, we would remind 
you that these principles apply to all dis- 
cipline as well as to the discipline of 
little children. Suggestion, substitution, 
co-operation, the expectation and ap- 
proval of one's fellows, all these are 
equally potent with adults, for adults 
are " only children older grown." Note 
for example the ten thousand ways in 
which we influence others, and are our- 
selves influenced by suggestion. As a 
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single instance, we fail utterly to realize 
the penetrative implication in the appel- 
lations which we give to persons, actions 
and objects. Pointing across the street 
a friend says to me, " Drunkard," I look 
at the man indicated and fasten in my 
mind forever a prejudice against hiin. 
No other words were needed — one single 
powerful utterance lahels the man for- 
ever. 

In disciplinary issues the suggestive- 
ness of names is of maximum impor- 
tance. " Drunkard," " gambler," " liar," 
" hero," " friend," " mother " can be so 
filled with meaning and used so skU- 
fully as often indirectly to save a boy or 
girl or man or woman from moral in- 
sanity and coUapse. A wilful misrepre- 
sentation is a "he"; a successful career 
as a fireman is a " hfe spent in the serv- 
ice of humanity war is " hell home is 
" heaven on earth." Parents can well 
search carefully for such phrases as will 
fix in mind indehbly the real worth of 
ideals and types of conduct. 

To he concrete: when calling atten- 
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tion to an incident occurring in the home 
community or discussing a school matter 
use care in accurately labeling the per- 
sons and acts involved. 

Do not speak of your minister as 
" Davidson," or as " Philip," or address 
him as " Preacher," if you want the chil- 
dren to respect him and to heed his mes- 
sages. " Be considerate of mother " (not 
"ma"), "Ask father" (not "dad"). 
Discountenance nicknames for school 
teachers in the home. They are likely 
to weaken discipline in the school. 

Watchfulness on all these matters will 
lead you to suggest to a diild opinions, 
attitudes, feelings and habits such as 
you must earnestly desire him to adopt. 
Or, on the other hand, your veiled sug- 
gestion may lead him to avoid opinions, 
attitudes, feelings and habits, which you 
believe to be harmful to his future wel- 
fare. This is one of the surest ways of 
training a child in good morals. 
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Substitution 

The second principle, that of substitu- 
tion, is so universally admitted in the 
world at large, that a restatement of it 
is considered almost trite. In hygienic 
matters the physician seeks to prevent 
disease by building up a strong resist- 
ance. In order to protect one against 
contagious disease a patient is vaccinated 
and so becomes immune to its more vio- 
lent forms. In solving the problems of 
transportation in commerce, the method 
has always been that of substituting a 
more speedy and more commodious mode 
of travel for that which is in vogue at 
the time. In every department of human 
endeavor invention always impHes a sub- 
stitution of the new for the old. Were 
the hope of improvement removed from 
our thoughts, the idea of substitution of 
the new for the old, of the best for the 
better, would drop out of mind. 

In the improvement of human affairs, 
the relief of unfavorable conditions is al- 
ways brought about by the method of 
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substitution. The oppressions which the 
Puritans endured in their European 
homes finaDy drove them away from their 
ancestral hearths in search of a new coun- 
try where they might establish a new 
community life. New church and politi- 
cal Hfe was instituted in the remote west- 
ern world. Here they anticipated suffi- 
cient modifications of conditions to enable 
them to pursue their fortunes in peace. 
They sought to substitute social liberty 
for oppression. 

In our own day, the oppressed are con- 
tinually endeavoring to estabhsh " better 
working conditions." There is a pre- 
vailing conviction that the present order 
of things should be laid aside by institut- 
ing a new regime. This continual in- 
sistence upon improvement is found in 
essentially every enterprise in which large 
sections of the public are interested. Not 
the least important is the almost univer- 
sal effort to improve our schools. Al- 
though our country has witnessed the 
development of educational ideals for 
scarcely two centuries, the dissatisfaction 
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of the last decade bids fair to precipitate 
a remarkable change in the method by 
which the public schools educate our chil- 
dren. Every item of this new program 
is a substitution of another method of 
instruction or control. 

In surveying the popular movements 
of the day, numerous evils have, from 
time to time, been discovered; attempts 
at curing them have been equally numer- 
ous. A careful examination of every one 
of these shows the application of the prin- 
ciple of substitution. The unwholesome 
dances of a big city are to be displaced 
with amusements under careful super- 
vision. The problems of children's recre- 
ations have compelled municipal authori- 
ties to estabMsh scores of playgrounds in 
the interest of public morals. 

These enterprises have not been or- 
ganized from a conviction that the inter- 
ests of youth and childhood may be safely 
suppressed. On the other hand, reform- 
ers purpose to direct these energies and 
to substitute better forms of amusements 
so that degrading influences may be 
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eliminated. The consensus of public 
opinion is that the cure for war will be 
found in building up a positive senti- 
ment for peace among men, a practical 
sense of brotherhood which shall prevent 
the rise of belligerent impulses. Every 
agitator for universal peace proposes a 
substitute for the present method of dis- 
posing of international issues. It may- 
be a world parliament, or some similar 
device that deals adequately with inter- 
national disputes. 

We are therefore justified in the con- 
elusion that in whatever way we may 
turn, man's mind is attempting to relieve 
undesirable conditions by the substitution 
of some institution, plan or device that 
promises adequate readjustment. 

iNrriATiTE m Co-opeeation, Expecta- 
tion AND Approtal 

With respect to the other three prin- 
ciples, co-operation, expectation, ap- 
proval, the grandly impelling force of 
the first is only just beginning to make 
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itself realized in the adult world, among 
leaders of great social and industrial 
movements; but concerning the other two 
principles, no one who looks into Ms own 
past can fail to admit that he is what he 
is largely because of what his fellows 
have expected him to be, and because of 
the further stimulation of their approval 
of his conduct, spurring him on to still 
higher achievement. And if these per- 
sonal influences are so potent with adults 
how much more so must they be with little 
children. The following story is related 
of the conversation of several gray-haired 
business men who were recently chatting 
over their cigars. 

"This talk about mother and the boys 
is all very well," said one, **but father 
eomes in strong, too. My father de- 
voted one minute a day to us boys that 
did more at that age to keep us straight 
than all the mother's admonitions. She 
was a sweet, unworldly little person, and 
we adored her and reverenced her teach- 
ings. However, she never could think of 
us as anything but her little boys, and 
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as we grew taller and more worldly, we 
acquired the usual boyish sense of exalted 
importance and might have been led to 
secretly patronize her strict goodness as 
a little old-fashioned, except for father. 

"Fatiier saw the force of appealing 
to us as man to man long before there 
was much man in us, I guess. Every 
night at dinner, I can see him yet — after 
the blessing — ^with his carving knife and 
fork poised over the roast, pause and look 
us straight in the eyes. 
" 'Well, boys, how goes the world t' 
"And you better believe the thought, 
of that moment steadied us often during 
the day. We had to keep pretty straight 
to be able to return that dear look and 
answer, 

" '0. K, father.' " 



